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From the Youth’s Magazine. 
THE EVENING WALK. 

It was on one of those beautiful evenings which 
in the lovely season of summer we may frequently 
eajoy, Wen a setting sun gives additional charms 
tothe scenery we at all times admire, that Emma, 
having put away her work, set out for awalk; and 
feeling in higher spirits than usual, she wished for 
the society of some friend to participate in the plea- 
sures of her evening’s stroll. She accordingly cal- 
led at the house of one of her earliest and dearest 
companions, hoping to find Louisa sufficiently dis- 
engaged to accompany her; she succeeded, and 
permission being granted, and the usual preparations 
made, the two friends left the house, with a caution 
from mamma not to remain out too late, or wander 
to too great adistance from home. After hesitating 
amoment whether they should direct their steps to- 
wards the hills, or by the side of a river which wound 
its steady course through the meadows, they deci- 
ded upon the latter. 

Emma was twelve years old, the eldest of five 
children, left without the benefit of a father’s con- 
trol, and the influence of a father’s example ; his 
prayers no longer ascended to the throne of grace on 
their behalf, but those he offered while sojourning 
in this vale of tears were receiving their accomplish- 
ment in the decided but simple piety which was in- 
creasingly evident in his beloved Emma. She was 
an unspeakable comfort to her afflicted mother ; and 
awidowed mother does indeed need all the kind- 
ness and attention which her children can bestow, 
for heavy as their affliction is, her’s, if not really 
greater, appears so; she is more sensible of the ir- 
reparable loss, sees it in all its gloom, and antici- 
pates all the consequences likely to result from the 

heavy stroke. Emma assisted as far asshe could 
inthe management of the family, and was anxious 
to relieve as much as possible the weight which too 
evidently pressed upon her mother’s spirits; but 
they could neither of them forget their loss; and 
often as they sat at work did they dwell upon the 
scenes that were past, when their family circle was 
unbroken, and the affectionate mother would talk to 
her child of the importance of personal religion ; 
tell her, that young as she was, she was a sinner in 
the sight of God; that Jesus died to save sinners ; 
and urge upon her the necessity and advantage of 
an immediate application to this compassionate Sa- 
Viour, assuring her, that he alone could make her 
happy in this world, and secure her everlasting hap- 
piness in another ; and enforcing and illustrating all, 
bya reference to the eminent piety of her departed 
father. These instructions deeply affected Emma’s 
mind, and led her to frequent earnest prayer that 
the Saviour would be merciful to her—that he would 
receive her into the number of the lambs of his 
flock, and admit her at last to heaven above, where 
she might join with her dear papa in singing the 
praises of her Saviour for ever and ever. She felt 
that her mamma had only said what was true, when 
the told her that religion makes even children hap- 
Py,and not gloomy and miserable, as some little 
gitls suppose; she was happier now than she had 
ever been before, and wished that her brothers and 
Sisters would love Jesus too; and while with them, 
she would often tell them of his wonderful love in 
leaving all the glory of heaven to come down to earth 
and die upon the cross to make them happy! and 
twas delightful to hear her teaching the two elder 


ones to sing, and the youngest to repeat that beau- 
tiful hymn— 
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; Emma often thought of Louiss, who was nearly 3 

years younger than herself, and wondered whether 

she felt interested in these importaat subjects ; some- 

times she thought she would ta!k \o her about them, 

but whea she was with her, S5wsa's cheerful dis- | 
position and lively manners seemed to render the 

introduction of religion quite unseasonable, if not 

impossible ; for Emma knew that though not a dis- 

mal, it is a serious subject, and must not be trifled 

with. On the evening before referred to, however, 

she overcame all her former difficulties, and we 

will listen for a while to what passed between these 

two affectionate girls. 

The scenery was beautiful, the air invigorating, 

and they entered freely into conversation, each re- 
lating all the little incidents which had occurred 

within their limited circle since they last met; but 
there was one circumstance upon which they dwelt 
with mutual interest; one which, though in the 
midst of so much that was pleasant and delightful, 
could not but affect their feelings, just then more 
than usually susceptible ; it was the recentand sud- 
den death of one well known to them both, who had 
often joined them in their walks, and frequently ad- 
ded to their enjoyment by the vivacity of her spirits, 
and the inline of her disposition ; but 
the church-yard they had just passed, now contained 
all that remained of the friend they loved. 

“ Doyou think,” said Louisa, “‘ that Caroline is 
now in heaven ? I suppose she is, for she was so young 
when she died that she could got be wicked.” 

‘“‘My dear?” replied Emma, rather shocked at the 
sentiment her friend had uttered, ‘‘ she was nine 
yearsold you know, and children often do a great 
many sinful actions before they are nine years old.” 

“Then do you think dear little Caroline is not 
happy now ?” asked Louisa, with a sigh. 

**] hope she is,” said Emma, “ but she died, you 
know, so very suddenly, and suffered so much pain, 
that she coula not talk much, and tell her mamma 
whether she felt happy; and when her aunt usked 
her if she was afraid to die, she only said, 1 do not 
like to leave mamma. 

** And I am sure,” said Louisa, ‘‘I should be very 
sorry indeed to die and leave my mamma; and I 
think mamma would miss me very much, for I of- 
ten work for her, and sometimes I nurse the baby ; 
and she said yesterday morning, when I was hold- 
ing a skein of black silk for her, that I was really 
beginning to be quite useful. Oh! it would be ve- 
ry dismal to go away from mamma and the baby— 
it issuch a sweet little baby,” continued the little 
girl, “I do Jove him so much.” 

‘IT dare say you do,” said Emma, “and I love my 
mamma and brothers and sisters dearly, and yet I 
sometimes think I should not be very sorry to die if 
I were quite sure I should go to heaven: it must 
be so delightful to be always quite happy, and to 
see Jesus Christ who died upon the Cross, and to 
have a harp, and a crown, and to see dear papa; I 
recollect he said when I was in the room just before 
he died, I hope I shall meet all my dear children in 
heaven—every one of them ; and then he took hold 
of my hand, and said, Emma, my love, be kind to 
mamma—pray to the Saviour and he will prepare 
you for death; I shall see you again at the judg- 
ment day—Oh! let us not be separated then.” 

“‘ What did your papa mean ;” enquired Louisa. 

“Why you know,” said Emma, “‘at the end of the 
world there will be a judgment day, and every body 
will be present, and all that they have ever done will 
be told before angels and ministers and all good peo- 


Bible, they will be shut out of heaven, and sent to 
that dreadful place where there is fire and brimstone; 
—is it not shocking?” 

‘TI have often heard of the judgment day,” said 
Louisa, “ but I never thought about what it meant.” 
But will every thig T have dune be known then?” 
“Yes, it will;—do you not recollect what the 


hymn you have learnt says? 


*© There’s not a sin that we commit, 
Nor wicked word we say, 
But in thy dreadful book *tis writ 
Against the judgment day.” 
Louisa recollected a moment, and then said, 
* Yes, and the next verse is— 
** And must the crimes which T have done 
Be read and published there? 
Be all exposed before the Son, 
While men and angels hear?” 
“ But if our sins are forgiven, we need not be 
afraid,” continued Emma. 

** Do youthink my sins wil be forgiven?” asked 
Louisa. 1 
“If you pray to Jesus Christ to forgive them they 
will,”’ said Emma. 

“ T always say my ptayers,” said Louisa. 

‘But do you mean what you say when you kneel 
down!” inquired Emma. “I always used to say 
my prayers every night and morning, but I did not 
think much about them till the evening papa died. 
Oh! I felt so very happy then—I thought such 
a wicked little girl could not go to heaven, and 
then I should never see papa again; and 1 went 
intoa room by myself, and I cried very much, and 
I prayed to Jesus Christ to make me good, and to 
forgive all my sins, and then I felt happier; and lL 
wish you would recollect when you pray to God 
that He hears you, and will give you, for the sake 
of Jesus Christ, what you ask of Him. He is so 
kind, you know. He says,‘I love them that love 
me, and they that seek me early shall find me.’ ” 

“IT never thought of this before,” said Louisa, 
“but I will try to pray with my heart when I go 
home to-night. I should not like to be shut out of 
heaven ; I dare say papa and mamma will be there, 
and you too, Emma.” 

“Oh! I hope so,” said her friend, “and you too, 
dear Louisa; let us think more about it, and we 
will talk about it when we walk, and when you come 
to see me.” 

** Yes; that will be very pleasant,” said Louisa, 
‘“‘T wonder you never told me of these things be- 
fore.” 

“‘T was afraid you would think them very dull,” 
answered Emma. 

“Oh, no!” said Lousia, “but I cannot help 
wishing Caroline had heard about heaven before 
she died.” 

‘*T dare say shehad,” said Emma; “ she used to 
repeat a great many hymns, and often read the Bi- 
bie; and perhapsshe loved the Saviour, and is now 
with hitn, though I never heard her say much about 
it. But we are now at the end of our walk. I 
hope your mamma will not think us too late.” 

“Oh, no!’’ said Louisa, ‘‘ 1 do not think we have 
been out long ;—I am not at all tired—I could walk 
a great deal further.” 

“But it is getting rather cold,” said Emma. 
‘** Ask your mamma to let you come and see me to- 
morrow ; I shall not be able to go out, I have a great 
deal of work to do. Good bye.” 

“Good bye,” said Louisa, ‘‘if mamma has no 
objections 1 will come in the afternoon, and then I 
can help you do some work.” 











ple; and if they loved the Saviour and prayed to him 











‘* Jesus who lives above the sky, 
Came down to be a man and die; 





before they died, they will always be happy in heav- 


“'Thank you,” said Emma. ‘Good bye.” 
| My dear young friends, have you been interested 
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in what you have just read? Then imitate Emma 
and Louisa; and when you are with those you love, 
let your conversation be like theirs. Talk together 
of heaven—of Jesus Christ—of the sermons you 
have heard—the chapters you like best to read— 
your favorite hymns—the difficulties you meet with 
—the fears which sometimes trouble you—the 
hopes you love to indulge; only begin such couver- 
sations, and you will find no difficulty in continu- 
ing them. If your friend is older than yourself, try 
if you cannot learn something from her; if young- 
er, endeavour to instil into her mind some idea 
with which you may be familiar, but which may be 
quite new to her; and it will, I assure you, great- 
ly increase the pleasure with which you will con- 
template the scenes around you; for a spot always 
receives additional interest when connected with 
any religious association. Only try it, and you will 
find itso; for I may venture to say, that if you 
could ask Emma and Louisa, they would tell you, 
that though they had often taken the very same walk, 
they never thought it so delightful as on the even- 
ing they first talked together upon that subject 
which will one day be the only important one. 
S. M. F. 








LEARNING. 
For the Youth’s Companion. 
THE LITTLE GIRL WHO TRIED TO PRAY WITH 
HER ‘TEACHER. 

All pious Teachers love their pupils very much. 
‘They know that every child committed to their 
care, has an immortal soul worth more than ten 
thousand worlds, a soul that will live when the sun 
and moon and stars shall all be blotted out. Itisa 
very solemn thought to every teacher, that he must 
meet the dear children and youth with whom he 
has spent so many pleasant hours, in another world, 
and give an account to God of all he has done to 
prepare them for heaven. Impressed with these 
solemn thoughts, and having a heart that loves to 
commune with God, it affords the truly pious teach- 
er much satisfaction to spend a few minutes in 
prayer with his pupils when he first meets them in 
the morning and before he parts with them at night. 

All good children love to have their teachers pray 
with them. ‘They are very careful not to whisper 
or play, but feel solemn and try to join in the pray- 
er, and pray themselves in their hearts, although 
they do not speak loud, for God knows the thoughts 
and it is the holy desires of the heart that he re- 
quires. There are a great many schools now, that 
have pious teachers, who love to pray with their 
pupils. About one of these schools I wish to men- 
tion one short anecdote. ItisaschoolinL. The 
mistress used to pray with the children every morn- 
ing and evening. Many of them lived a great way 
from meeting, so that they scarce ever heard preach- 
ing. It was a great blessing to them to have a pious 
teacher to tell them about their souls—about the 
great God, the compassionate Saviour, and about 
heaven and hell, and what they must do to be sav- 
ed. But notwithstanding she told them so many 
good things, some of them were so wicked as to 
play in prayer-time. This the pious young lady 
‘new was very sinful and made God very angry. 

One morning when she came into the school, be- 

‘ec attempting to pray she explained to them the 

ture and object of prayer. She told them they 

>re all lost sinners, and ought to pray for pardon, 
so that when they should die they might go to that 
holy and happy heaven where all the children of 
Giod go when they die. She told them how they 
ought to join with her in prayer, and how very 
wicked it was to whisper and play in the season of 
prayer. After she kad talked to them about God, 
and how they ought to worship him, who had kept 
them alive another night, and who was giving them 
all the blessings they were enjoying, she told them 
they must close their eyes and lean their foreheads 
on the desks where they kept their books, so that 
they might not look about the school-house and see 
things, which would divert their attention and keep 
them from thinking about God and desiring the 
same things for which she prayed. They did so. 












All was still and solemn. Nothing could be hear 
but the voice of prayer. What a delightful scene 
to God and toangels. After the prayer was closed, 
a little girl, about six or seven years old, went up 
to the mistress with tears in her eyes, and said to 
her, “ Miss B. I tried to pray with you.” 

Youthful readers, do you try to pray with your 
pious parents, your pious teachers, and your minis- 
ter? You should not only pray in your closets, 
when you are alone and speak to God yourselves, 
but you should pray in your hearts in the meeting 
house, at the conference meeting, at the school 
house with your pious teacher, and at home with 
your parents If you should die and go to heaven, 
you would not be too young to sing God’s praises 
even with the angels, and you ane not too young to 
join in the worship of God in this world. As your 
winter schools have Just commenced, or will soon 
begin, it is hoped that every child who reads the 
*€ Youth’s Companion” will often think of the little 
girl, who tried to pray with her teacher, and follow 
her example. 








THE SABBATH SCHOOL. 











From the Western S. S. Visitant. 
THE HISTORY OF A SABBATH SCHOOL LIBRARY 
BOOK.—By iTsELr. 

‘“‘T was once a bundle of white paper in Philadel- 
phia : the printer seized me, and placing me, sheet 
by sheet, in a large dark machine, I soon came out 
completely printed from top to toe. Before I had 
time to breathe, I was hurried into the binder’s 
shop. There I was cut into leaves and received a 
handsome covering of marble paper and a red mo- 
rocco back. Ina day or two I found myself piled 
up, with hundreds bound like myself, in the book- 
store. Here I thought I should have some rest: 
but no; in less than one week I was packed, with 
a large parcel of my companions, into a box, very 
much in the shape of a coffin, and I began to think 
that none of us would ever see the light again; but 
instead of putting us in a grave, we were hurried 
off to a steamboat, end after being shifted two or 
three times, and, hearing the hissing of steam and 
the croaking of machinery for two or three days, 
we found, by the stillness of the boat, that we were 
on acanal. Here we rode silently for several days. 
when we were taken out and jolted in a wagon fora 
day or two. At length, the wagon drew up toa 
store in a little village, and I heard a man say, ‘ safe- 
ly arrived, at last.’ We had scarcely got into the 
store before the lid of the box was knocked off, and 
all of us taken out and placed up neatly ona case 
of shelves. ‘Though we were small, yet, I can as- 
sure you, we made no mean appearance to the villa- 
gers, many of whom came in to look at us. 

‘“‘'The very next day, a plain old farmer came in, 
with a pair of saddle-bags on his arms. ‘ Well,’ 
said he, ‘we have raised ten dollars to procure a 
library for our Sabbath School; have you any good 
books?’ ‘O yes,’ replied the store-keeper; ‘ we 
has just received a fresh supply from Philadelphia, | 
and you can have your choice.’ So he began to| 
look at the books, and it so happened that I was the | 
very first he took down: after looking at the pic-! 
ture and reading the titles of a few chapters, he laid | 
me down on the counter, saying, ‘ We'll have that 
for one.’ He went on selecting, until he had laid 
out a hundred andseventeen volumes, the full worth 
of the ten dollars. We were then packed up in two 
bunches and carefully placed in the saddle-bags, 
and were soon on a brisk trot, ‘ over hill and dale.’ 
Just in the evening, we found ourselves again spread 
out on the farmer’s table, and half a dozen children 
looking us over with as much interest as if we had 
come from the upper world. ‘ Here, Jenny and 
Mary,’ said the old farmer, “here is some brown 
paper, and these books must be covered and mark- 
ed before they are carried to the school.’ Accord- 
ingly, before ten o’clock that evening, we were all 
neatly covered with brown paper, and numbered, 
and a catalogue of our names and numbers was 
written in a little blank book. 

‘<The next Sabbath, we were all carried to the 
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same neighborhood and visit the same families, yet 
we seldom see each other, and never more than two 
or three of usmeet at the same time in a family, 

“The first Sabbath, my lot fell to a little girl, of 
a poor family. As soon as school was out, she wen; 
home with nimble feet. The moment she reacheq 
the door, she exclaimed, ‘Oh, mother! see what [ 
have got; here’s a library book. I must keep it a 
week, and carry it back again and get another,’ « It 
is pretty,’ said the mother, ‘ but, then, my daughter 
it is not the prettiness of a book that makes it good. 
I must know what kind of a story it tells before | 
can say I am pleased with it.’ 

The little girl sat down and read to her mother 
about a dozen pages. ‘That’s a good book,’ said 
the mother, ‘ but you can have time to read it during 
the week ; you must now look to your Bible les. 
son for next Sabbath.’ I was then carefully laid y 
in one corner of the cupboard, and rested till the 
next morning, at day-break, when I felt the little 
girl’s hand. Before breakfast time, she had read 
all but four pages. Her mother commended her, 
but told her there was nothing so good as to learn a 
thing perfectly, and said she might read the book 
again. Before the week was out, she read me twice 
more, in the hearing of her mother. 

“The next Sabbath, I was carried again to the 
school, and given into the hands ofa little boy who 
belonged to a wealthy family, whose father wasa co- 
lonel withal, and a man of some importance in the 
town. James carried me home and said nothing 
to his father or mother, but went into the kitchen, 
and sat down with his little sisters, reading. They 
all became much interested, as well as old Katy, 
who sat in the corner, listening. Soon the father 
passed through the kitchen, and seeing how enga- 
ged the children were over the book, said, ‘ What 
have you got there, James?” ‘A Sabbath School 
book,’ answered the boy. ‘ Aye!’ said the father, 
and passed on. He was one of those men who had 
no objections to Sabbath Schools, but who did not 
think so highly of them as to devote any of his own 
time to promote them. His curiosity was some- 
what excited, however, by seeing his children, so 
much engaged over the book. Afler supper, he 
said to his son, ‘ James, bring that book which you 
were reading.’ James accordingly brought it, and 
the father sat and read in the hearing of his wife, 
until he had read the whole. He closed the book. 
‘Well,’ said he, ‘this is an interesting book; I 
didn’t know that the Sabbath School published any 
books but primers, catechisms, and Testaments.’ 

‘* Before the week was out, the colonel read me 
through a second time; and there was not one in 
the house who had not either read or heard read, 
every page. Just as James was starting the next 
Sabbath for school, his father asked, ‘ Have they 
any more reading books at the school?’ ‘O yes, 
said James ; ‘they have a whole library, and | ex- 
pect to change this and get another.’ 
the colonel, ‘ here’s a dollar; give it to your super- 
intendent, and tell him it’s to go towards the library; 
and away went James with a glad heart. 

‘On this Sabbath, I was carried home by the 
minister's daughter. As he had gone some distance 
that afternoon, to visit a neighboring school, I did 
not see him until Monday morning. As soon as 
breakfast and prayers were over, he took me up and 
began to search for heterodoxy: After reading eve- 
ry page with great care, he laid me down, saying, 
‘I believe it is sound ; I see nothing anti-scriptural 
in it.’ Iwas very glad to hear this, and have since 
frequently heard, when entering a house, such ex- 
pressions as these: ‘Our minister likes this book ; 
he says itis good.’ 

“I cannottell you a hundredth part of what I have 
seen and heard. During the last twelve months, I 
have been in almost every house in the whole neigh- 
borhood, and have been read by two hundred per- 
sons, young andold. I learned, the other day, that 
I, together with those who came here with me, 
were to be sent off to another neighborhood, where 
there was a school, too poorly supported by the people 
toallow the teachers to buy a library. Itis expected, 
when we get there, that we shall be so well liked, 





school, and distributed among the scholars. Here 


we separated for ever. ‘Though we all stay in the 


that there will be no want of money to buy more.” 
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For the Youth’s Companion. 
THE CHESNUT BURR. 

One fine pleasant morning, in the fallofthe year, 
the Master was walking along towards school, and 
he saw three or four boys under a large chesnut tree, 
sathering chesnuts. One of the boys was sitting 
npon the ground, trying to open some chesnut burrs 
which he had knocked off from the tree. The 
burrs were green, and he was trying to open them 
by pounding them with a stone. ; 

“He wasa very impatient boy, and was scolding, 
in aloud and angry tone, against the burrs. He 
did not see, he said, what in the world chesnuts 
were made to grow so for. ‘They ought to grow 
right out in the open air, like apples, and not have 
such vile Porcupine skins on them, just to plague 
the boys. So saying, he struck, with all his might, 
afine large burr, crushed it to pieces, and then 
jumped up, using at the same time, profane and 
wicked words. As soon as he turned round, he saw 
the Master standing very near him. Then he felt 
very much ashamed and afraid, and hung down his 
head. 

“Roger,” said the Master, (for this boy’s name 
was Roger) ‘‘ can you get me a chesnut burr?” 

Roger looked up a moment, as if to see whether 
the Master was in earnest, and then began to look 
around for a burr. ; 

A boy who was standing near the tree, with a 
red cap full of burrs in his hand, held out one of 
them. 

Roger took the burr and handed it to the Master, 
who quietly put it in his pocket, and walked away 
without saying a word. 

As soon as he was gone, the boy with the red cap, 
said to Roger, ‘‘ Lexpected the Master would have 
given you a good scolding for talking so.” 

“The Master never scolds,” said another boy, 
who was sitting on a log pretty near, with a green 
satchel in his hand, ‘‘ but you see if he. does not re- 
member it.” 

Roger looked as if he did not know what to think 
about it. 

“T wish,” said he, “‘ I knew what he is going to 
do with that burr.” 

That afternoon, when the lessons had been all re- 
cited, and it was about time to dismiss the school, 
the boys put away their books, and the Master read 
a few verses in the Bible, and then offered a pray- 
er, in which he asked to forgive all the sins which 
any of them had committed that day, and to take 
care ofthem during the night. After this he asked 
the boys all to sit down. He then took his hand- 
kerchief out of his pocket, and laid it on the desk, 
and afterwards he put his hand into his pocket a- 
gain, and took out the chesnut burr, and all the boys 
looked at it. 

“Boys,” said he, ‘do you know what this is?” 

One ofthe boys in the back seat, said, ina half 
whisper, “ it is nothing but a chesnut burr.” 

“Lucy,” said the Master, to a bright eyed little 

. girl sitting near him, “‘ what is this ?” 
| “Itisa chesnut burr, sir,” said she. 
: “Do you know what it is for ?” 
| “T suppose there are chesnuts in it.” 
“But what is this rough prickly covering for?” 
Lucy did not know. 
| “Does any body here know ?” said the Master. 
One of the boys said he supposed it was to hold 
the chesnuts together, and keep them up on the 
tree. 
“ ButI heard a boy say,” replied the Master, “that 
he thought they ought not to be made to grow so.— 
The nut itself, he thought, ought to hang alone on 
the branch without any prickly covering, just as ap- 
ples do,” 
“But the nuts themselves have no stems tobe 
fastened by,” answered the same boy. 
“That is true, but I suppose this boy thought 
that God could have made them grow with stems, 


and that this would have been better thah to have 
them in burrs.” 
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plain to them what the chesnut burr was for, and 
wished them all to listen attentively. 

[There is not room to print the rest of this story in this pa- 
per, but it will be finished in the next; in the mean time we 
wish all our readers to try tothink what the burr of the Chesnut 
is for.] 
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From the Youth’s Friend. 
THE GOOD MAN WHO WAS VERY PATIENT. 
I am going to tell you about Job. He lived a 
great while ago. He was a very good man. 
Scarcely any one knew that he had any faults. He 
professed to love and serve God, and he did do so. 
He did not say one thing and do another. He in- 
deed feared God, and loved and served him. Not 
only did he avoid doing what was_ eval, but he did 
a great deal of good. He clothed the maked, he fed 
the hungry,—he was eyes to the blind, and feet to 
the lame; and he made the widow’s heart to sing 
for joy. 

He had seven sons, and three daughters. He 
was the greatest, and the richest man in the coun- 
try; for he had large flocks, and herds, and great 
treasures. Much of this world’s good is not ne- 
cessary to our happiness. Though we are poor, 
yet if we love God, we may be very comfortable. 
Though prosperity often follows piety. We are 
sure, that if we do indeed love God and serve him, 
we shall not want; for he himself has said, ‘* Seek 
first the kingdom of God and his righteousness, and 
all other things shall be added unto you.” 

The children of Job were, most of them, grown 
up. They were healthful and happy. One day 
the eldest brother made a great feast, and invited 
each of his brothers and sisters to come and visit 
him. The others did so likewise in their turn. 

Job was pleased to see his children comfortable 
and happy. But yet, as he knew that where there 
is much feasting, there is too often much sin, he 
feared, lest any of his family should sin against God ; 
or, at least, not acknowledge him, as they ought, as 
the great giver of all the comforts they eajoyed. 

And so he arose early, and prayed to God for 
them, and offered sacrifices on their behalf. And 
he very frequently did so. It is a great privilege 
and comfort, to have parents who pray for us, and 
who are concerned for our present and everlasting 
welfare. 

There was an evil spirit, who said, that Job did 
not sincerely love God ; that he professed some re- 
gard to him merely on account of the good things 
which he gave him. This was not true ; and to con- 
vince him, & all others who thought so, that this was 
not the case, God gave him liberty to go and take 
away all his substance. He could not have taken 
away any thing, without God’s permission. 

And so he did. Soon after a messenger came to 
Job, and said, The oxen vere ploughing, and the 
asses feeding beside them; and the Sabeans fell on 
them, and have taken them away,—and they have 
slain the servants with the edge of the sword ; and 
Ionly am escaped alone to tell thee. 

And one messenger after another came and told 
him, That the lightning had fallen on the sheep, 
and had consumed them,—that three bands of the 
Chaldeans had carried away the camels,—and that 
the house in which his childreg were, had been 
smitten by agreat wind from the wilderness,and that 
they were all dead. And was he angry with the 
Almighty for permitting him to be treated so? And 
did he say that he would never love or serve him 
any more ? Ono! “ Then he arose,””"—he had borne, 
unmoved, the loss of his sheep, and camels, and ox- 
en,—and of his wealth ;—but when he was told 
that his children also were all gone,—this touched 
him to the heart. And he rent his garments, ex- 
pressive of the vastness of his grief. And he fell on 
the ground and worshipped. A poor sinner cannot 
lie too low before God. 

And what did he say? ‘The Lord,” said he, 
“ gave” me all that I had ; I had nothing of my own. 
He has only taken that to which he had a right; 
“blessed be the name of the Lord !”” 
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After a little pause, the Master said he would ex- 





His wife was so foolish as to wish him todo so. But 
he said, Thou speakest as one of the foolish women 
speaketh; shall we receive much good from the 
hands of God, and shall we not receive with calm- 
ness, and bear with patience, a little affliction ! 
“Though he slay me, yet will I trast in him!” 
And he diddo so. And the great God was very 
much pleased with him. He made up his losses. 
And he gave to him other flocks and herds ; indeed , 
twice as many as he had before. And the Lord 
gave to him seven other sons, and three daughters. 
And he again became great, and rich, and happy. 
Whatever any one may say to the contrary, 
* godliness is profitable for all things,” since it has 
the promise of God’s blessing in the life that now 
is,as well as in that which is to come. 
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For the Youth’s Companion. 
JUVENILE CORRESPONDENCE.—No. IV. 
Boston, Aug. 14th, 182s. 
Your letter received yesterday, my dear Emily, 
was very grateful to your Aurelia. All you say a- 
bout procrastination, I can feelingly respond, for 
the person who had your letter, has deprived me of it 
to this time. Had he ever lived in our family, he 
would have known better. Father always impress- 
es it upon us, that letters are valuable; may be ve- 
ry important; at any rate, they belong only to the 
person to whom they are directed. Procrastination 
is, I fear, one of my failings; do try to reform me. 
I feel it to be an evil, and one that affects others 
more than we think. 
Your letter contains so many topics, that I am at 
a loss which to select or omit—and to reply to all, 
would make my letter too long. Mother says, a 
common letter to be interesting must be short— 
and composition to.be good must be concise. But 
I must not disappoint Eten, who expects a “ true 
story.” It is about two little boys. You will ex- 
cuse me if I relate that first, for [ want to interest 
our younger sisters in every thing that may give 
them thoughts and ideas. The story was to ecn- 
vince us, that when quite young we show decided 
inclinations and dispositions. ‘I'hese boys have 
often been at our house. Their mother generally 
rode every pleasant day, and would often take one 
of these boys to drive her chaise. Their favorite 
ride led through rather a dangerous road, with ma- 
ny rocks and short turns. One rock was more dan- 
gerous than the others, and the boys were always 
cautioned about it. L—, the elder, would be on 
the look out, and go gently and carefully round it, 
even the longest way, because more safe. The 
other, heedless of caution, fearless of danger, drove 
on as if nothing were in the way: thus one day he 
upset the chaise, and injured his mother very much. 
The same spirit followed him to manhood; in bu- 
siness he was hazardous and headstrong ; in pro- 
mises rash; and having lived extravagantly, and 
dashed awhile, he became bankrupt; and by his 
means many were impoverished and made unhap- 
py. L—, continuing the same thoughtful, cautious 
person, went on smoothly in life, made many friends 
and by his property was enabled to do much good. 
I will not tell another story now, but attend to 
your letter. How can you quote the Old Testament 
so readily? TLadmire to have you; it is a very in- 
teresting book to me, and I feel as if it were too 
much neglected, even in our Sabbath Schools. I 
know that all the while I was in the younger class- 
es, we only studied the Gospels. I wonder the 
Teachers do not make questions themselves upon 
this part of the B.ble; they certainly believe it,— 
Do let me know your opinion, Cousin, and what 
you think the best and most interesting manner of 
studying Scripture, and ¥ will say what I can upon 
Botany. It is a delightful study, and I think one 
that may interest-theologians as well as physicians. 
I am sure the character of God seems impressed 
upon. every leaf. This reminds me of a story our 
Minister told, of an infidel who doubted the exist- 
ence of a Supreme Being, from the inconsistency 





And he would not give up the service of God. 


and impropriety (as he pretended to believe) there 
was in the works of nature. But that and much 
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more that I want to say, I must reserve for my next. | =| Proverbs.—Nature has given us two €ars, two 
Much as I love to read the Bible, I never thought | "MISCELLANY. eyes, and one tongue, to the end that we 
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of looking there for a treatise on Botany. I really | : 
believe it contains something upon all the silenes Nature made lovely by the mercy of God.—How 
Your affectionate cousin Avretsa. {lovely does the face of nature appear, when the 
— — — mercy of God is represented as falling on it like the 
THE NURSERY. silent and refreshing dew; or as lighting up its 
nnn = numberless scenes into varied and softened beauty, 
THE SORE TONGUE. like day-spring from on high, when it breaks thro’ 
Ianny. Mamma, I bit my tongue, as I was eat-| the shades of night, and spreads its radiance on the 
ing breakfest. It hurt me so much that I could| mountains. As the sweet sound of a father’s voice 
hardly help crying, and even now, you can’t think j 1s to the prodigal son who seeks to regain his home, 
how it hurts me, when | speak. and who learns that all his wanderings are forgiven ; 
Mother. Does it? Then I'll tell you what I would | as the blessed intimation of pardon to the convict, 
advise you to do; say nothing to day but what is around whom the chains of death and the pains of 
cither necessary or useful. This will give your hell had been cast ;—so is the healing voice of di- 
tongue a fine holiday. vine forgiveness to the humbled and repentant chil- 
Fanny, who knew she had the character of a|dren of men. 1 will join, therefore, with the 
little chatter-box, could not help laughing ; how- Psalmist, in sspging of the mercies of the Lord. I 
ever she said, Well, I declare, I will try, for once ; will unite my voice with that of the heavenly hosts, 
{ am going to begin now, mamma. who praised God, and sung “Glory to God in the 
Moth. Well, do so; and whenever you attempt highest, on earth peace, good will tomen. 
to speak, and your tongue is hurt, be sure you ask _ Cee : 
yourself whether what you were going to say, was| On the Lark flying up.— How nimbly does that 
likely to be of any use, or whether it was necessary. | little Lark mount up, singing towards heaven in a 
Fan. Yes, yes, mamma, I will; but don’t you right line ! whereas the hawk, which is stronger of 
talk to me, for fear. body and swifter of wing, towers up by many grad- 
So saying, she screwed up her lips, and taking | val compasses, to his highest pitch. That bulk of 
her work, sat about five minutes, as still as a mouse. | body, and length of wing, hinder a direct ascent, 
She then looked up, smiled, and nodded to her|@nd require the help both of air and scope to ad- 
mother, as much as to say, “see how well I can| vance his flight ; while that small bird cuts the air 
hold my tongue,” still screwing her lips very tight, without resistance, and needs no outward further- 
for fear she should speak. In a few minutes more, | 22ce of her motion. ’ . 
however, she began to feel a great inclination to| “It is no otherwise with the souls of men, in fly- 
say something; and was glad to recollect that if; ™g UP to their heaven. Some are hindered by those 
she could think of any thing useful or necessary, | powers which would seem helps to their soaring up 
she might say it. She looked all round the room) thither; great wit, deep judgment, quick appre- 
to find something, and at last thought of a question. hension, send men about, with no small labour, for 
Fan. Mamma, don’t you thipk the fire wants the recovery of their own incumbrance ; while the 
stirring ? good affections of plain and simple souls raise them 
Moth, Not at present, my dear. up immediately to the fruition ofGod. Why should 
Then followed another long silence; for Fanny | We be proud of that, which may slacken our way to 
found it vastly more difficult than she expected, ‘to| glory? Why should we be disheartened with the 
think of any thing useful to talk about; and she | small measure of shat, the very want whereof may 
knew her mamma would laugh at her, if she said | (as the heart may be affected) facilitate our way to 
what was idle and silly, juastnow. She was begin- happiness.” —Bishop Hall. 
ning to repent having made such an agreement ce : 
when her aces aie aes entered the room. "| On a Red-breast singing.— Pretty bird, how 
She thought it quite reasonable, if not absolutely | cheerfully dost thou sit and sing; and yet knowest 
necessary to tell them of her misfortune, which she | #0t where thou art, nor where thou shalt make thy 
did at great length, and with many needless words ; | NeXt meal, and . night must shroud thyself in a 
as is the general custom of great talkers. Her sis- | bush for lodging! What a shame is it for me, that 
ters feared that her resolution would not last half| See before me so liberal provisions of my God, and 
an hour; and laughed at her for telling such a long | find myself set warm under my own roof, yet am 
story, with asore tongue. ready to droop under a distrustful and unthankful 
Soon after, some ladies called to pay her mother | dulness! Had I so little certainty of my harbour 
a morning visit. ‘This gave Fanny’s tongue such| and purveyance, how heartless should I be, how 
a long rest, that the moment they were gone, it be- | careful, how little heart should I haveto make music 
gan to run as fast as ever. to thee, or to myself. Surely thou camest not hither 
* Fan. What along while old Mrs. Wilson has Without a Providence. God sent thee, not so much 
had that brown satin pelisse! Really, poor old lady, to delight, as to shame me ; but all in a conviction 
I am quite tired of seeing her in it! |of my sullen unbelief, who under more apparent 
Moth. How is your tongue, Fanny? means, am less cheerful and confident. Reason 
Fan. O, better, mamma, I thank you, almost | and faith have not done so much in me, as in thee 
well. mere instinct of nature. Want of foresight makes 
Moth. Lam sorry for it. I was in hopes it would , thee more merry, if not more happy here than the 
be sore enough to prevent your making impertinent | foresight of better things maketh me. 
remarks upon any body to-day. | OQGod! thy Providence is not impaired by those 
Fan. No, but really, mamma, isn’t it an old rus- | powers thou hgst given me, above these brute things: 
ty thing? i let not my greater helps hinder me from a holy se- 
Moth. Pray, Fanny, which was that question, | curity and comfortable reliance upon thee.” —Jbid. 
think you, useful or necessary ? ; _ =e 
Fan. O but mamma, [ assure you, my tongue is| Begging Boys in Munich.—Every child found 
quite well now. , begging in the streets of Munich is arrested and 
Moth. Lam sorry for it, my dear. I should think | Carried toa charitable establishment. The moment 
it well worth while to bite my tongue every day, if, he enters the hospital, and before he is cleaned, and 
there were no other means of keeping it inorder. | Sets the new clothes intended for him, his portrait | 
Fan. Who would have thought that my happen-|!8 painted in his ragged dress, and precisely as he | 
ing to bite my tongue thismorning, would have giv-' ¥a8 found begging. When his education is finish- | 
en me all this trouble? |ed in the hospital, this portrait is given to him, and 
Moth. It would be a fortunate bite for you, Fan-| he promises, by an oath, to keep it all his life, in or- 
ny, and for your neighbours, if it should make you | der that he may be reminded of the abject condi- 
more careful in the use of it. Remember that fool-| tion from which he has been rescued, and of the 
ish talking pains a good conscience, just as continu- | Obligation he owes to the institution which saved 
al speaking docs a gore tongue. | him misery, and gave him the means by which he 


























hear and see, more than we speak. 


alone. 


should 
Likeness begets love ; though proud men hate 


one another. 


A wise man is never less alone, than when he is 
[ Ambrose. ] 
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POETRY. 











[Analytical Reader. | was enabled to avoid it in future. 


———== 
From Ackerman’s “ Forget Me Not,” for 1998. 
FAMILY WORSHIP IN A COTTAGE, 


Listen! I heard a voice, a solemn voice, 

But sweet and fervent too, like that of prayer; 
Such as would make angelic breasts rejoice, ~ 

And call to hearken from their starry sphere; 
From yonder cot it comes—I’ll draw me near,— 

Its light shines like a star upon the night, 
And to my wandering footsteps far more dear; 

A better guide perchance, a holier light, 
Leading more near to heaven than that above my sight. 


Oh! ’t is a lovely scene! The gray-haired sire, 
With lifted hands, imploring on each child 
All that the lip can breathe; the soul desire, 
To guide their footsteps through the world’s deep wild 
See how the glittering tears his warm cheek gild! 
How rushes through the wane of years the glow! 
How beams his look, with all the father filled! 
The ardency intense lights eye, lip, brow, 
Which all his bosom’s thoughts, hopes, fears & wishes show, 


There kneels the mother by her partner’s side; 
Silent her tongue, but oh! how full her eyes! 
Look at those sacred tears, whose gentle tide 
The loudest of the lip supplies, 
Oh! what can equal her beseeching sigh? 
If ’t is not heard in heaven, then never came 
Thither the sound of supplications high; 
Vainly have nation’s piled the altars’ flame, 
The intensest of them all ne’er reached a mother’s claim, 


Beside her, rising into manhood’s form, 
Her son, her secret pride and glery, hows, 
Bright is his cheek, with labor’s color warm, 
The honorable tint his forehead shows; 
His eyes dark glance is veiled, as it would close 
A while to all on earth his heart deems fair,— 
His lips, soft moving, till responsive vows 
Are raising, to his hoary father’s prayer, 
Pleading with the high Heavens, ‘O guide from ev’ry snare.’ 
And yonder there’s a group in happiest being, 
The fairy tenants of the cottage dome, 
Kneeling before the eye of Him, all-seeing, 
Who watches if their thoughts or glances roam; 
The doll, untouched is laid beside the drum: 
That treasured instrument of loudest sound 
Stands close beside its master, but as dumb 
Asif forgotten, on the darksome ground, 
While like night’s dew-clos’d flowers they bend &cluster round. 


Look at the little hand upon each brow 
Covering the face, before the unseen God! 
Listen! ye might have heard the lisped vow 
Like cherub-echoes seeking his abode, 
Revile it not, despise it not, ye proud! 
Nor say it is the jargon learned by rote, 
Useless and meaningleszs—these words allowed 
Upon the youthful memory to float, 
Shall be the waking cord of many a heavenby note! 


Oh lovely scene; most lovely! would that thou 
Didst not bedeck the cottage-bower alone, 

But bencath every roof in beauty glow, 
From the low hamlet to the lofty throne, 

Then England, were the smiles of Heaven thine own 
The bright paternal smiles of Deity; 

Then, my loved country, would thy soil be known, 
The hallowed, and the blest, the truly free, 

And every evening’s hour a nation’s worship see! 


—weA— 
THE MOTHER AND CHILD. 
His little hands, in amorous fold, 
Were on her bosom placed ; 
The ringlets, like the virgin gold, 
His ivory forehead graced. 
He smiles: to none that smile was knows, 
Though full of hope it beamed, ! 
Except to one who felt alone 
The all of heaven it seemed. 
How tenderly she reads his heart ! 
What grace she pictures there! 
Wisdom to shun the wiles of art, 
And mercy for despair. 
How linked in love the mother’s dream, 
The morning’s early joy ; 
And gay the bark and bright the stream 
Which bear the blooming boy 
Oh, may the sweet delusion last, 
And on the hours to come, 
Shed calm and holy, as the past, 
A ray upon her tomb! 
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